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ALGEDONICS AND SENSATIONALISM 

IT is seldom that I have experienced a stronger sense of the mental 
grasp and intellectual integrity of the writer of a book than I 
do as I close Titchener's "The Psychology of Feeling and Atten- 
tion." To the author's keen insight, sound reasoning, and fine 
judgment, are added high scientific aims and standards, and a 
vigorous attempt to free himself from scientific bias. 

And yet I find myself convinced that in this last-mentioned effort 
we note, in at least one important direction, a signal failure. In the 
very beginning of the first lecture 1 we read that "when we speak 
of the laws of attention, we have always in mind a distribution or 
redistribution of the sewse-processes that make up the consciousness 
of the moment;" and here and throughout the whole of the book we 
find a bias towards sensationalism which in my view often leads 
the author to overlook certain data of the greatest importance to his 
consideration, and thus to reach conclusions that are entirely un- 
warranted: for it is all too true, as he says, 2 that "if you are 'favor- 
ably impressed' by a scientific theory, the facts that support the 
theory crowd in upon you, while the outstanding facts, those that 
can not connect with the trend of consciousness, fail to present them- 
selves; you mean to be impartial, and the conditions of attention 
make you one-sided. ' ' 

In relation to the matter to be treated in this article the author 
indeed rejects the extreme sensationalistic position of Stumpf, to 
which I shall especially refer below ; but in the end he returns to a 
modified form of it, and the book is fairly saturated with sensa- 
tionalistic phrases and arguments. 

It is natural, of course, that our psychophysicists who necessarily 
concern themselves so continuously with sense-phenomena should 
show a tendency to underrate the significance of non-sensational ex- 
perience ; but it appears to me that with them as a class sensational- 
ism has become nothing less than an obsession. It is true that among 

1 Op. (At., p. 7. Italics mine. 
'Op. cit., p. 198. 
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them there are not wanting distinguished exceptions, men of deeper 
insight who will not allow themselves to be blinded to the wealth of 
facts which tell against the sensationalist position, men like Pro- 
fessor R. S. Woodworth for instance, whose name, by the way, does 
not appear in the "index of names" of authorities quoted by Pro- 
fessor Titchener, a fact which is very significant in this connection. 
Unless we assume this obsession in favor of sensationalism it is im- 
possible to understand how able men like Titchener and Kiilpe and 
Stumpf can overlook the patent fact that an enormously large pro- 
portion of our pleasures and pains (or unpleasantnesses if you will) 
are far removed from what we all agree to call sensations : that this 
large proportion is made up largely, for instance, of emotional situa- 
tions, which it can not be claimed are certainly sensational in their 
total constitution; but especially of states that are involved with 
the agreeable flow of thought, and with the disagreeableness attend- 
ing the thwarted development of presentations in doubt and hesita- 
tion. 

The greatest difficulty in connection with the discussion before us 
is the persistency with which the issues are clouded by the use of 
the vague term "feeling," which, as Ward 8 long ago showed, is 
employed with many distinct meanings. Titchener often substitutes 
the word "affection" for feeling, but does not thus relieve us from 
this difficulty; for he thinks of affection sensationally, yet the term 
has a distinctly emotional connotation and is often made to refer 
to emotions: directly, 4 while, on the other hand, it much more often 
is meant to refer to pleasure and pain. Certain pleasures, to be 
sure, are spoken of as emotional, 5 and emotions are said to "arise 
from the combination of feelings," 6 but as I indicate below 7 the sug- 
gestion that emotions are pleasure-pain compounds is not war- 
ranted by the evidence before us. 

As I wish to avoid vagueness so far as possible, I may say at 
once that I propose here to consider pleasure and pain as such, and 
not "feeling" or "affection." 

8 Confer my article " The Nature of Feeling," this Jotjbnal, Vol. III., p. 29. 

♦Top of p. 129. 

5 P. 89, 1. 19 ff. 

"P. 129. 

7 Confer my " Pain, Pleasure and ^Esthetics," pp. 90 ff. ; also my article 
" Pleasure-Pain and Emotion," Psychological Review, January, 1894. The most 
cogent objection to the classification of emotions as pleasure-pain phenomena, 
or of pleasure-pain as emotional phenomena, lies in the fact that all our clearly 
differentiated emotions (e. g., surprise, fear, anger, etc.) are definable as forms 
of instinct experiences which are the correspondents of instinct actions which 
have to do with the advantage of the whole organism in the presence of special 
environmental conditions; and there is no evidence whatever that pleasure or 
pain can thus be described. 
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To one who takes the broad view above spoken of, from which 
the sensationalist is debarred by the "permanent set" of his mind— 
if we may borrow an engineering term— it becomes apparent that we 
must look for the nature of pleasure-pain in some psychic process 
or situation more general than that which is correlated with periph- 
eral stimulation; and this leads men like Ward and Stout to look 
quite over the heads of the sensationalists. Thus Ward 8 tells me 
"there is pleasure in proportion as a maximum of attention is 
effectively exercised ; and pain in proportion as such effective atten- 
tion is frustrated": and Stout 9 that "the antithesis between pleasure 
and pain is coincident with the antithesis between free and im- 
peded progress to an end. ' ' 

It is more than twenty years since Ward wrote his definition, and 
there is no evidence that he has seen reason to withdraw or modify 
it. It is more than sixteen years since I published in Mind certain 
articles, which appeared later as chapters in my book "Pain- 
Pleasure and ^Esthetics," in which I attempted to show that in 
search for the general process involved in algedonic phenomena we 
must lay emphasis on efficiency in relation to pleasure, and ineffi- 
ciency in relation to pain; and that pleasure-pain must thus be 
looked upon as a general characteristic, or quality, 10 as I called it, 
of all presentations. This truth that the general psychic processes 
efficiency and inefficiency had essential relation to algedonic phe- 
nomena is a doctrine at least older than Aristotle, and was recognized 
in his time as corresponding in some manner with the physical 
processes involved with bodily efficiency and inefficiency. So strong 
has been the conviction that this relation is of importance that the 
theory has held its own notwithstanding that, as commonly stated 
with reference to the efficiency and inefficiency of the whole organ- 
ism, it meets with serious difficulties which were not removed by 
Spencer's attempt to restate it in developmental terms as having 
reference to efficiency-inefficiency of the organism as a member of a 
species. The persistence of this doctrine among thinkers of various 
schools seemed to me a fact of importance, and it occurred to me that 
the objections to it might be removed if it were stated in terms of 
the efficiency and inefficiency of the neural elements whose activities 
correspond with the presentations which appear pleasant and pain- 
ful respectively. This suggestion led to the formulation of an 
algedonic theory which I did not publish until I was firmly con- 
vinced of its general correctness, and which I have been studying 
carefully during the years since the publication of my book above 

8 Encyclopedia Britannica, article on "Psychology," p. 71. 
' " Analytical Psychology," II., p. 270. 
10 See below. 
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mentioned, gaining in the course of that study much corroboration 
of the hypothesis, and seeing no reason to think it requires sub- 
stantial modification. This, it is true, may be due to the fact that 
I am "favorably impressed," to use Titchener's phrase, with an 
hypothesis in which I have a personal interest: but I have done 
my level best to avoid this bias, and no one can ask more of any 
mortal. 

In connection with this psychological hypothesis I attempted to 
show that the neurological evidence in our possession did not con- 
tradict, but rather favored, this view ; and the physiological bent of 
the psychologists of the day led them to treat this, which was 
really a side issue, as though it were all there was of any moment 
in my discussions; while the sensational obsession under which 
many of them labored prevented all appreciation of the general 
psychological position defended, and blinded them to the significance 
of the evidence presented in opposition to the sensational view. 

This evidence I gave in detail both in my book above mentioned, 
and in a special article entitled "Pleasure-Pain and Sensation," 11 
which the editors of Mind 12 allowed to be described in their review 
of periodicals as "a thoroughly searching and effective criticism of 
the theory that pleasures and pains may be regarded as special 
kinds of sensation coordinate with other kinds such as sensations of 
color and sound." But to speak of this as an effective criticism 
indicated altogether too sanguine a view, as is evidenced in the late 
strong defense of the sensational theory of pleasure and pain by 
no less eminent a psychologist than Stumpf. 13 This view of 
Stumpf 's has been attacked lately by Professor Max Meyer; 14 and is 
rejected by Titchener in the work here discussed, although he also 
rejects my view, and substitutes one of a sensationalist type to which 
I refer later. 

The limits of this article will, of course, prevent me from repeat- 
ing what has appeared in my articles and book above referred to ; 
but I may say that perhaps the most striking weakness of the 
sensational doctrine of pleasure-pain is found in the fact that each 
presentation that is clearly recognized as a sensation answers to a 
receptivity of energy from the environment; and each differentia- 
tion of sensation to a differential form of this energy. If pleasure 
and pain, then, are sensations, we surely must look for some types 

u Philosophical Review, I., 6, November, 1892. 

12 January, 1893, p. 136. 

13 " Ueber Gef iihlsempfindungen " ; read before the Society for Experimental 
Psychology at Wiirzburg in April, 1906, and since republished with slight 
changes in the Zeitschrift fur Psychologie, XLIV., 1906, pp. 1 ff. 

14 " The Nervous Correlate of Pleasantness and Unpleasantness," Psycholog- 
ical Review, XV., 4 and 5. 
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of environmental energy to correspond with them; and such we do 
not find. 

I may be allowed space, perhaps, to note one other point, which 
has come to my attention since my book was written, in relation to 
the position of the hypothetical nerve terminals. We have what are 
called "pain spots" on the skin: this is not questioned, but as I 
have claimed it may be held that they are points which under usual 
stimulative conditions are almost necessarily painfully qualified : this 
view being favored by the late observation, to which Titchener calls 
attention, 15 "that stimulation of a 'pain spot' gives qualitatively 
different sensations, according to the intensity of the stimulus. At 
a very low intensity we have itch ; then prick or sting ; and lastly, at 
higher intensities, pain." 

Passing over the fact, very remarkable if the sensational theory 
is true, that no "pleasure spots" have been discovered, we must, 
I suppose, if we maintain the radical sensationalist view, assume that 
pain sense terminals similar to those ending in the "pain spots" 
exist in the nerves, and muscles, and intestines, and in the teeth. 
Now we find that nature grants us sense terminals only so far as 
they serve the organism by bringing into existence instinctive reac- 
tions which lead to advantageous or protective results. The sensa- 
tionalist, then, may claim that the "pain spot" sense terminals are 
placed on the surface of the skin to bring into existence the in- 
stinctive reactions determining withdrawal from dangerous stimula- 
tion ; although it may be noted that this advantage would be equally 
well gained if qualitative painfulness led to the same result. But 
what shall we say of intestinal pains, and sciatica pains? Do they 
induce instinctive reactions of the organism which lead to protection 
of the disordered parts or of the organism? And what shall we 
say of the tooth-nerve pains? We may assume, I suppose, if we 
choose, that there are pain terminals in the teeth: but if so it is 
evident that they can not be placed there for organic service. For if 
they exist they do not come into action until the tooth is so far injured 
by decay as to be beyond repair by the natural man. What is more, 
they do not give rise to any instinctive reactions looking to the pro- 
tection of, or advantage of, the organism as a whole, or of the tooth 
part. In fact, the natural man is merely led by the pain to extract 
the aching tooth, an action which involves clear intelligence and is 
not instinctive; and which, furthermore, is of disadvantage to the 
organism, as the loss of the tooth tends to impair the man 'a digestion. 

The reader may think that we have already said enough con- 
cerning this radical sensational theory, especially as Titchener, to 
whose work we here especially refer, joins us in rejecting it; so we 

1B P. 90. 
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may turn to the consideration of the grounds upon which Stump f 
rejects the qualitative theory that I defend, in which rejection 
Titchener agrees with Stumpf on the ground that it "received its 
coup de grace at the hands of Kiilpe in 1893. ' '" 

The question is whether the facts which Kiilpe presents are 
properly stated and interpreted; and whether they suffice to over- 
balance the evidence in favor of the qualitative, or what Titchener 
might call the attributive view. 

And in this connection we find an exemplification of a mistaken 
scientific procedure— which may almost be called the experimental- 
ist's fallacy— which leads the investigator to abandon a theory 
without hesitation provided he discovers a single fact which seems 
to contradict it; and this without even asking whether any large 
number of facts are explained by the theory. If the latter is the 
case he surely is not warranted in claiming that his contradictory 
observations necessarily give the cowp de grace to the theory; but 
should be led to ask whether he thoroughly comprehends the theory, 
or whether he has correctly interpreted the facts which appear to 
be opposed to it. 

It appears to me that if Stumpf consistently carried out the 
principle upon which he acts in waiving aside, on the basis of 
Kiilpe 's opposition, the qualitative or attributive view of pleasure 
and pain, he would drop even more quickly his own sensational view, 
if he could once grasp any small proportion of the evidence un- 
favorable to it that has been presented. 17 

We may now consider the two objections to the qualitative theory 
of pleasure and pain which to Kiilpe and Stumpf and Titchener seem 
sufficiently formidable to warrant the overlooking of all favorable 
evidence. And I may say at once that the first of these difficulties 
occurred to me after the writing of my book, and was interpreted 
long before my attention was called to Kiilpe 's criticism. It has not 
seemed to me important enough to make it the basis of any special 
written discussion. 

To put it in Titchener 's words, 18 "Kiilpe points out that affection 
can not be an attribute of sensation of the same sort as the recog- 
nized attributes, because it has attributes of its own. Sensations 
show differences of intensity, quality, time, and (in some instances) 
space; affection shows differences of intensity, quality, and time." 

Now when I speak of the intensity or duration of a pain I am 
dealing with pain as viewed in reflection, not with an experienced 

"P. 84. 

17 He acknowledges in a foot-note to his Zeitschrift article that he has heard 
of the existence of my book above mentioned, but has not read it. 
"P. 84. 
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pain. Apart from such reflective consideration I can not refer to 
the intensity or the duration as 1 an attribute of the pain. In such 
consideration I may use the phrase degree of pain, instead of the 
phrase intensity of pain, without any change of meaning whatever. 
In exactly the same way I may look upon intensity in reflection, 
and then may speak of its degrees. If, then, it is true that the 
ascription of degrees to pain proves that pain can not be an attribute 
of a presentation (sensational if you insist), then it would seem to 
follow that the ascription of degrees to intensity proves that in- 
tensity can not be an attribute of a presentation. 

And the same may be said of duration. In the mood of reflection 
we may speak of the duration of an intensity as well as of the dura- 
tion of a pain; and if the ascription of duration to a pain proves 
that pain is not an attribute of presentations, then the ascription of 
duration to an intensity proves that intensity is not an attribute of 
presentations. 

Of Kiilpe's qualitative differences of pleasure and pain we need 
not speak at length, for his meaning is not clear to me, nor ap- 
parently to Titchener, who with his usual candor admits, 19 "I my- 
self have never observed a qualitative differentiation of pleasantness- 
unpleasantness, under experimental conditions. ' ' It may be well to 
say, however, that in relation to this matter of quality I am not 
confident that Titchener quite catches the meaning of the theory I 
uphold. He seems to suggest that I look upon pleasure and pain as 
qualities in the same sense that we speak of the difference between 
the qualities of sensation which yield audition and sight, which are 
the only qualities with which the sensationalist concerns himself. 
But I use the term quality in a broader sense (the word character- 
istic might almost take its place). I use it in much the same way 
in which we often employ the term to apply to intensity ; 20 and under 
Titchener 's phraseology I am not sure that I am not justified in 
speaking of the theory, as I have once or twice above, as the attribu- 
tive theory of pleasure and pain. 

We may turn now to Kiilpe's second difficulty, 21 namely, 
"that the annihilation of an attribute of sensation carries with it the 
disappearance of the sensation; whereas a sensation may be non- 
affective, indifferent, and still be far removed from disappearance." 
I may acknowledge at once that I have probably been led by the 
common use of the word indifference to employ it carelessly, much 
as Titchener himself does, for instance, on the top of page 69 ; and I 
am ready to agree that certain of my statements may have led to a 

"P. 161. 

20 Of. my " Pain, Pleasure and ^Esthetics," p. 46. 

81 Op. eit., p. 85. 
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misunderstanding of my position in this regard. But it seems to me 
that my conception of indifference ought to be sufficiently clear in 
the fact that I speak of it as a point of transition ; 22 and in the fact 
that I have distinctly held that much that we ordinarily speak of 
as indifference is merely a condition where pains and pleasures are 
nicely balanced, and of such very low degree as not to be noticeable. 

"With this conception in view it seems to me that Kiilpe's second 
difficulty disappears. It is perfectly true that a sensation does not 
disappear because it becomes what we call "indifferent"; but that 
is because its pleasure has been reduced to a minimum, as when, per- 
haps, it is about to give place to pain ; or because its pain has been 
reduced to a minimum, as when, perhaps, it is about to give place to 
pleasure. "Where the pleasure is of high degree the pleasure can 
not suddenly disappear, unless the presentation to which the pleas- 
ure attaches also disappears; and the same is true of pain of high 
degree. In this respect, therefore, it is as true of the pleasure-pain 
attribute as it is of the intensity attribute, that its annihilation car- 
ries with it the disappearance of the presentation which it qualified. 

"We may turn now for a moment to Titchener's own theory, 23 
which, with his usual caution, he does not claim to be more than 
plausible. 

"The affections," he says, "appear ... as mental processes of 
the same general kind as sensations . . . that might, under favor- 
able conditions, have developed into sensations, ' ' that are, as it were, 
non-developed sensations. "Had mental development been carried 
farther, pleasantness and unpleasantness might have become sensa- 
tions—in all likelihood would have been differentiated, each of them, 
into a large number of sensations." The function of pleasure is 
to report "good" and that of pain to report "bad." 

Here we have a theory sufficiently sensational to allow its author 
to maintain his rank as a leader among the sensationalists. But let 
us see to what it leads us. If development had not been checked 
we would under this view have had not merely pleasure and pain, 
but a pleasure, j8 pleasure, y pleasure, etc. ; and 8 pain, e pain, £ pain, 
etc.: for surely a, p, and y would all have reported "good"; and 
8, «, and £ would all have reported "bad." And in such a high 
state of development pleasure would surely be an attribute of a, /3, y, 
etc.; and pain an attribute of 8, e, g. And if in a higher state of 
development pleasure and pain might thus have an attributive 
nature, it is difficult to see why the author of this theory should so 
obstinately oppose an hypothesis which grants them this same na- 
ture, as they now exist in our supposedly undeveloped state. 

22 Of. Fouillfie, " Psychologie des idees forces," p. 67. 

23 Op. (At., pp. 291 ff. Italics mine. 
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In closing I may say a word in relation to the attributive alge- 
donic theory in its physiological aspect. 

"We have various degrees of activity in those parts of the nervous 
system which concern us in considering consciousness. The recogni- 
tion of these degrees of activity is clearly important to the develop- 
ment of the conscious animal, and we should therefore expect them 
to have psychic correspondents. Nor are we disappointed, for we 
discover them in our appreciation of diverse degrees of intensity. 

"We have also diverse relations between the call for activity in 
nerve parts due to stimulations, and the capacity to react ; this rela- 
tion involving either neural efficiency or neural inefficiency. And 
as the recognition of these differences of relation is also clearly im- 
portant to the development of the conscious animal, we should expect 
them also to have psychic correspondents. 

Nor are we disappointed here; for, in my view, the discrimina- 
tion of the relation of neural efficiency is given in consciousness as 
pleasure, and the discrimination of the relation of neural inefficiency 
is given in consciousness as pain. And these pleasures and pains 
are general qualities or attributes of presentations, just as their 
neural correspondents are general characteristics of neural activities. 

Is it at all likely that neural relations so important to the per- 
sistence of the animal involve no corresponding psychical dif- 
ferentiations? I think not. And if this is true, what such psy- 
chical differentiations other than pleasure and pain have the op- 
ponents of the attributive algedonic theory to offer for our con- 
sideration? Henry Rutgers Marshall. 

New Yoek City. 
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OBJECTS, DATA, AND EXISTENCES: A REPLY TO 
PROFESSOR McGILVARY 

I CAN not be otherwise than grateful to Professor McGilvary 
for the pains he has taken in acquainting himself with my 
logical analysis and in setting forth his results so clearly and suc- 
cinctly. 1 Gratitude, if nothing else, would lead me to respond to 
his friendly challenge. 

I 
I begin by quoting almost in t&to one section of his criticism, 
having inserted letters for convenience of subsequent reference to 
portions involved in the discussion. 

1 In his article entitled " The Chicago ' Idea ' and Idealism," in this 
Jouenal, Vol. V., p. 589. 



